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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The American Journal of International Law. A Quarterly. 
Vol. I., First Quarter. January, 1907. pp. 272 and Supplement, 88; 
Second Quarter. April, 1907. pp. 273-564 and Supplement, 89-261; 
Washington, D. C. The American Society of International Law. 

Again has wisdom been justified of her children. The few ardent 
spirits who, at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration 
in May, 1905, founded the American Society of International Law can 
have looked forward to no such vindication of their faith as has been 
afforded within the space of two short years, in the proceedings of the 
first annual meeting of the Society held in Washington a few weeks ago 
and by the two numbers of the Journal which have now been given to 
the world. As well those whose interest in the movement was primarily 
legal as those who thought they saw in it a powerful influence for the 
promotion of the objects of the Conference have cause for rejoicing. 
The doubters who questioned the need of a Society of International Law 
in the new world "to redress the balance of the old," or of an English- 
speaking journal to voice its principles and policy, must long since have 
been transformed into disciples. The proceedings of the Society will 
speak for themselves when they come to be published, but the Journal 
is so extraordinary a product of learning and energy, so ample in design, 
so varied in character — so overwhelming in fact — that it calls for immedi- 
ate notice. One feels that to wait for a third and a fourth number to 
complete the year would be to invite the deluge. Surely the 825 folio 
pages of the first two numbers furnish adequate material for a preliminary 
review. 

Let it be said at once, then, that the American Journal of International 
Law is first and foremost a legal periodical. The fact that eight of its 
ten editors are or have been professional lawyers and that its managing 
editor is the law officer of the Department of State at Washington, would, 
of itself, be enough to insure this result. The further fact that twelve 
of the fourteen contributors of leading articles in the two numbers under 
review belong in the same category is no less significant of the aims and 
purposes of the new periodical. Obviously it is not to be a speculative 
journal, treating indifferently and indiscriminately of international 
morality and international law, and advocating rules of international 
conduct which have no basis in practice, but will take account of the 
present state of the system as actually administered in the courts and 
the foreign offices of civilized nations, and will seek the improvement of 
this system along the safe lines of legal accretion. This point of view 
is predominant in the discussions, from Mr. Root's leading article on 
"Popular Understanding of International Law," of the first number, to 
Mr. Olney's paper on "The Development of International Law" which 
brings the discussions of the second to a close. 
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In the second place the Journal is "American" only in the sense that 
it represents primarily the thought of American jurists. It is not the 
organ of a distinctively American doctrine of International Law, nor 
will it specially concern itself with those problems of the law of nations 
which are local or peculiar to ourselves. Though American problems 
and solutions are not neglected — even those of a somewhat parochial 
character, such as the extent to which the Federal Government can by 
treaty with foreign nations affect the autonomy of an individual state — 
even these are treated from no narrow point of view but recognize to the 
full our responsibilities as members of the international brotherhood, 
while most of the discussions deal with topics that appeal equally to the 
statesmen and jurists of foreign nations. 

In the third place the Journal will not be content to expound the law 
of nations as it finds it, but will have a constructive programme of amend- 
ment and improvement. This is the "note" of the contributions of 
Secretary Root and Professor Moore in the first number and the burden 
of the more elaborate discussions on International Arbitration and of the 
paper by ex-Secretary Olney, previously referred to, in the second. 
Finally, the Journal will deal primarily with topics of present interest 
and importance. This is evinced not only in the papers on the probable 
developments of the coming Hague Conference, but in Mr. Root's admir- 
able paper on the Japanese Treaty and the San Francisco School Board, 
in Mr. Hollender's account of the Convention of 1907 between the United 
States and the Dominican Republic, Air. Hershey's careful exposition 
of the Calvo and Drago Doctrines and Judge Elliott's elaborate discussion 
of the Doctrine of Continuous Voyages. Most of the leading articles in 
the two numbers before us have been referred to incidentally in the fore- 
going description of the aims and purposes of the Journal. But the 
record would not be complete without mention of Advocate-General 
Davis's two valuable historical articles, the one on Dr. Francis Lieber's 
Instructions for the Government of Armies in the Field (the famous 
"General Orders, No. 100"), the other on the Geneva Convention of 
1906, and of Mr. Robert Lansing's learned Notes on Sovereignty in a 
State, which extends through both numbers of the Journal. 

It remains to be said that the editorial comment (dealing with such 
matters as the Algeciras Conference, the Newfoundland Fisheries, the 
nature of the [present] government in Cuba, the International Status of 
Corea, the Japanese situation, the new Immigration Law, etc., etc.) is 
varied, intelligent and full of information. Sometimes, indeed, as the 
note on Immigration (7 pp.) and that on the Second Peace Conference 
of the Hague (9 pp.) it assumes the proportions of a leading article. The 
comment on the last-named topic is especially interesting because of its 
inclusion of the text of the instructions, diplomatic correspondence, 
etc., which led President Roosevelt to concede to the Tzar the privilege 
of calling the Conference. 

Each number contains also a full and accurate chronicle of interna- 
tional events with references (16 and 33 pp. respectively), a list of public 
documents relating to international law issued by the various govern- 
ments of the civilized world, a collection of judicial decisions involving 
questions of international law (33 and 50 pp. respectively) including all 
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current decisions of importance (such as the West Rand Gold Mining Co. 
v. The King, L. R. (1905) 2 K. B. D. 391, and the great Scotch case of 
Mortensen v. Peters, (1906, p. 526) — and finally there are judicious book 
reviews and a full list of titles of current periodical literature of inter- 
national law. No, not "finally." Though the cup is full, it will be made 
to run over. Each number of the Journal, counting between 250 and 
300 pages as above described, is attended by a satellite of 100 to 200 
pages more, in the form of a Supplement of "Official Documents," such 
as treaties, conventions, protocols, international declarations, and the 
like. The importance of this collection to the student of international 
law and diplomacy will be apparent when it is learned that it contains 
the full official text of such documents of interest and importance as the 
agreements of Great Britain with France and Spain regarding Morocco, 
the "General Act" of the Algeciras Conference, the two treaties of alliance 
of Great Britain and Japan, the modus vivendi of the United States and 
Great Britain respecting the Newfoundland fisheries, the conventions of 
Great Britain with China and Thibet in 1904, and the treaty of peace 
between Russia and Japan, in the first supplement, and, in the second,- 
the series of agreements between Japan and Russia and Japan and Corea 
determining the international status of the latter, the agreements of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy regarding Abyssinia, the agreement of 
the United States and the Dominican Republic with reference to the 
customs revenues of the latter, and the recent acts of Congress regulating 
the Immigration of Aliens and the Expatriation of American citizens and 
their protection abroad. The value of this collection of official documents 
is enhanced by the fact that the supplements are separately but continu- 
ously paged and that they are to be separately indexed in order that the 
original texts may be bound by themselves. It only remains to say that 
the mechanical excellence of the Journal is equal to the importance of the 
•publication. In the matter of paper, type and press work it is a model 
of what such a work should be. The numbers in hand have been pub- 
lished by the American Society of International Law, but the April 
number contains an announcement that the Journal will hereafter be 
published for the Society by Baker, Voorhis & Co., of this city. 

It has seemed best to give this preliminary notice of the new journal 
the character of a review rather than a criticism. The publication is, of 
course, not free from faults but these are negligible when set over against 
its merits. The first journal of international law to be published in the 
English language, it takes its place at once as the most important journal 
of its class published in any language. If the standard set by the first 
two numbers be maintained, the periodical cannot fail to exert a powerful 
influence on the development of the law of nations, as well as to stimulate 
the awakening interest of the American people in that important body 
of jurisprudence. 

The Preparation and Contest of Wills. By Daniel S. Remsen. 
New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1907. pp. xli, 839. 

From everyone who has had the pleasure of consulting Mr. Remsen's 
well-known and admirable "Intestate Succession in New York," this 



